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Editorial 


rm  sure  each  and  everyone  of  our  readers  has  at  least  one  story  they  could 
share  with  us.  Perhaps  you  feel  you  don't  have  a  talent  for  writing.  Really  all  you 
have  to  do  is  write  down  in  your  own  words  just  as  if  you  were  telling  a  story  to 
someone  in  person.  Mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  type,  edit,  proof  read  and  print 
it. 

Most  likely  hidden  away  in  your  attic  are  some  old  letters  written  by  an  ances- 
tor during  the  Civil  War,  or  an  old  diary  written  by  your  great-great  grand- 
mother, or  a  poem  by  a  school  friend.  Even  old  recipes  are  fun  and 
interesting  to  others. 

Tm  sure  all  of  you  have  memories  of  school  days,  a  favorite  swimming  hole,  or 
of  a  teacher,  doctor  or  grandparents. 

So  lef  s  hear  from  all  of  you  soon.  Write  down  those  stories  before  they  are  lost 
forever.  We  also  accept  photographs  and  drawings. 

It  would  be  a  big  help  if  the  Editorial  Board  could  do  more  editing  and  less 
writing.  We  would  like  Stone  Walls  to  be  a  magazine  written  by  our  readers. 
Hope  to  hear  from  all  of  you  soon. 

Grace  Barr  Wheeler 
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Canoeing  the  Westfield 


By  Clark  Bowlen 


Bill  Cushwa  and  Hayes  Igram 
on  the  Middle  Branch 


Photo  b\  Bdrh.irj  C'UNhwii 


All  winter  the  water  runs  under  the  ice. 
We  hear  it  in  the  Swift  River  at  Cum- 
mington  Farms  Touring  Center,  talking 
to  itself  as  we  ski  by,  both  of  us  passing  the 
time  until  Spring.  We  glimpse  it  here  and 
there  in  the  Westfield  driving  home  to 
Northampton.  At  every  bridge  and  stretch 
of  road  near  the  river  ~  in  West  Chester- 
field, Bancroft,  East  Windsor,  along 
Route  9  and  112  and  20  --  we  strain  to 


catch  sight  of  the  thin  veins  of  moving 
water,  willing  the  river  to  rise,  to  break  the 
ice  across  its  back  and  sluice  it  to  the  sea. 
We  are  neither  poets  nor  fishermen  nor 
lovers,  impatient  for  our  season.  We  are 
the  Whitewater  boaters  of  Western  Massa- 
chusetts waiting  for  our  river,  the  West- 
field  River  to  rise. 

For  six  weeks  or  so  beginning  in  mid- 
March,  the  Westfield  System  carries  win- 
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ter  out  of  the  Berkshires  and  we  go  along 
for  the  ride.  You'll  see  us  at  put-in  spots 
looking  like  creatures  from  the  lost 
lagoon,  in  black  rubberwet  suits,  oversize 
tennis  shoes,  wool  caps  leaking  from 
under  hockey  helmets,  electric-colored 
life  jackets,  and  bright  plastic  boats. 
White  water,  at  least  on  the  Westfield,  is 
cold  water.  Our  gear  is  designed  to  mini- 
mize the  considerable  danger  of  intimate 
contact  with  it  —  'intimate'  as  in  'swim.' 
The  bright  colors  are  for  safety/visibility 
but  they  also  warm  our  spirits. 

We  run  the  North  Branch  from  Berk- 
shire Snow  Basin  to  Cummington,  and 
from  there  through  the  Pork  Barrel  to 
Route  143  in  West  Chesterfield.  (IF  you 
want  to  know  when  we're  coming,  watch 
the  hand-painted  gage  on  the  west  pier  of 
the  Route  9  bridge  east  of  Cummington. 
The  first  trickle  of  boaters  appear  when 


the  gage  reads  0.0.  A  goodly  number  more 
show  up  at  0.5,  and  a  veritable  flood  of 
boaters  appears  when  the  river  gets  to  1.0. 
We  run  the  Middle  Branch  from  Glen- 
dale  Brook  to  the  Littleville  impound- 
ment, and  the  West  Branch  from  Bancroft 
to  Chester,  and  from  Chester  to  Hun- 
tington. The  Bancroft  section  is  an  ex- 
pert's run.  The  river  is  steep  and  rocky  as  it 
winds  down  a  narrow  valley,  intertwining 
coils  with  the  railroad  headed  up.  Not  the 
least  hazard  is  giant  icicles  hanging  from 
the  railroad  bridges. 
The  most  popular  run  is  from  Knights- 
ville  Dam  to  the  Route  20  turn-off  across 
from  some  forlorn  tourist  cabins  just  east 
of  Huntington.  When  the  water  is  up  — 
and  it  is  here  more  often  than  elsewhere, 
thanks  to  Corps  of  Engineers  water  re- 
leases —  this  is  a  busy  river.  You  can  see  us 
at  our  best  in  the  boulder  garden  up- 


Howard  Mason  in  the  Westfield  River  Race.  1977 
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stream  of  FLAG  ON  THE  ROCK  off 
Route  112  north  of  Huntington.  You'll  see 
canoes  and  kayaks  zip  in  and  out  of 
eddies  behind  the  boulders  and  sit  mo- 
tionless in  mid-current,  riding  the 
upstream  face  of  a  wave  like  a  surfer  at 
Maui.  You  might  see  a  kayaker  flip  upside 
down,  then  right  himself  with  an  Eskimo 
Roll.  If  you  listen  hard,  you  might  even 
hear  what  he  saysjust  before  tipping  over. 
You  may  see  someone  use  a  rescue  rope  ~ 
75  feet  of  rope  stuffed  in  a  bag.  Standing 
on  shore,  the  rescuer  grabs  the  end  of  the 
rope  poking  out  of  the  bag  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  he  flings  the  bag  to  a 
passing  swimmer.  The  rope  pays  out  of 
the  bag,  the  swimmer  grabs  the  rope  and 
the  rescuer  pulls  the  swimmer  to  shore. 
And  probably,  though  I'm  sad  to  say  it, 
you'll  see  a  few  foolish  people  in  blue 
jeans  and  sweat  shirts,  without  life  jackets 
or  experience,  "shooting  the  rapids"  be- 
cause they  are  there.  Ninety-five  percent 
of  us  belong  to  paddling  clubs  that  or- 
ganize trips,  train  new  comers  in  pad- 
dling and  safety,  and  educate  members  in 
the  need  for  conservation  and  multiple 


use  of  the  rivers.  For  most  of  us  in  Western 
Massachusetts  that  organization  is  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club.  Berkshire 
Chapter.  But  as  in  any  activity,  there  is  a 
foolish  minority.  Fortunately,  most  of 
them  suffer  enough  discomfort  and  dis- 
tress their  first  time  to  dissuade  them  from 
further  folly.  They  give  up  or  get  help  from 
a  club. 

If  you'd  like  to  try  Whitewater  boating, 
stop  and  talk  with  us  along  the  river. 
We're  a  gregarious  bunch  who  are  more 
than  willing  to  talk  about  our  enthusiam. 
If  anything,  you'll  have  to  shut  us  off.  not 
draw  us  out.  During  the  season,  we're  easy 
to  spot.  But  if  you  know  the  signs,  you  can 
spot  us  out  of  season  as  well.  Look  for  the 
boat  rack  on  the  car  roof  and  the  tell-tale 
bumper  stickers:  "WARNING!  This  car 
stops  at  all  river  crossings"  or  "Kayakers 
do  it  in  the  rapids."  Better  yet.  look  for 
people  who  slow  down  on  bridges  in  Feb- 
ruary, not  because  of  the  ice  on  top.  but  to 
look  at  the  ice  beneath,  and  to  listen 
wistfully  for  the  small  voice  of  the  river, 
quietly  passing  the  time  until  Spring. 
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AutoQ^ApKa 


Autographs 


By  Grace  Ban  Wheeler 


This  past  June  my  son  finished  eighth 
grade  at  the  Gateway  Regional  Middle 
School.  On  the  last  day  of  school  he  came 
home  with  a  Memory  Book.  A  very  nice 
book  of  pictures  of  all  the  students  and 
teachers  in  the  school.  I  noticed  that 
many  of  the  teachers  and  students  had 
autographed  his  copy  with  such  things  as 
"Good  Luck,"  "Have  a  nice  Summer." 
and  "Hang  in  there." 

Reading  these  got  me  to  thinking  about  a 
little  green  Autograph  Book  I  had  in  high 
school.  I  showed  it  to  my  son  and  learned 
that  they  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  lon- 


ger I  live  and  the  more  I  learn  makes  me 
realize  I.  too  am  slowly  becoming  a  thing 
of  the  past. 
Well,  any  way.  while  looking  for  my 
book  I  found  one  that  had  belonged  to  my 
mother  Cora  Daniels  Barr  and  another 
belonging  to  my  Aunt  Edith  Barr  Dewey. 
While  reading  them  I  decided  some  of 
these  little  Gems  written  between  their 
pages  were  just  too  good  to  stay  hidden 
away  in  my  attic.  So  I  decided  to  share  a 
few  with  you.  Some  are  sad.  some  are  glad, 
and  some  are  just  plain  silly.  But  all  are 
worth  recalling. 
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Long  may  you  live 
Happy  may  you  be 
When  you  are  married 
Come  and  see  me. 

1909 

What?  Write  in  your  album  for  critics  to  spy, 
for  the  learned  to  laugh  at?  no,  not  I. 

1909 

Around  went  this  book  and  back  again. 
In  it  for  me  to  write  my  name. 
I  would  write  better  if  I  could. 
But  nature  never  said:  I  could. 

1910 

To  write  in  your  album,  dear  friend  you 
ask, 

Oh,  well  it  is  not  such  a  difficult  task. 
All  I  can  say  is  contained  in  one  line  here. 
May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  forever  be 
thine. 

1908 

His  best  companions  are  Innocence  and 
Health, 

And  his  best  riches  are  ignorance  of  wealth. 

1911 

Cora  is  your  name. 
Single  is  your  station, 
Happy  the  man. 
That  makes  the  alteration. 

Jan.  1.  1913 

When  the  golden  sun  is  sinking,  and  your 

mind  is  trouble  free. 
When  of  others  you  are  thinking 
Won't  you  sometimes  think  of  me. 

1909 

Think  of  me  often 

Think  of  me  ever 

Think  of  the  fun  we  had  together. 

1909 


When  rocks  and  hills  divide  us. 
And  you  no  more  I  see, 
Remember  it  was  Emma 
Who  wrote  these  lines  for  thee. 

Emma  Bullard  1909 

If  you  love  me  as  I  love  you,  no  knife 
can  cut  our  love  in  two. 

June  15,  1912 

/  wish  you  Roosevelt's  luck, 
Vanderbilt's  pluck, 
Rockerfeller's  wealth,  and 
the  best  of  health. 

1910 

Make  new  friends. 
But  keep  the  old. 
The  first  are  silver. 
The  latter  gold. 

Lovingly  yours 
Aunt  Emma  Jan  12,1911 

Don 't  slap  babies 

in  the  face. 
Nature  provided  a 

better  place. 

1944 

Some  kiss  below  a  tree. 
Some  kiss  below  a  rose. 

But  I  think  the  place 
to  kiss  is  just  below 
the  nose. 

1948 

/  love  you  much 
I  love  you  mighty 
I  wish  your  shirt 
was  next  to  my  nighty. 
But  don  7  blush  or  don 't 

get  red. 
I  mean  in  the  clothesline 

not  in  bed. 

1947 
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When  you  're  sliding  down  the 
bannister  of  life. 

Remember  me  as  a  sliver  in  your  career. 

1944 

The  world  loves  a  lover  it  is  said. 
Then  if  this  be  so  the  world's  in  love 
with  me,  because  Tm  in  love  with  you. 

1949 

Roses  are  red 

Violets  are  blue. 

Sugar  is  sweet  and  so  are  you. 

1948 

Turn  your  face  to  the  Sun, 
and  all  the  shadows  will 
fall  behind. 

1948 

Remember  the  M 
Remember  the  E 
Put  them  together 
and  remember  ME. 

1947 

The  higher  the  mountain,  the  bigger 
the  breeze. 

The  stronger  the  man,  the  tighter 
the  squeeze. 

1947 

The  moon  shines  East. 
The  moon  shines  West. 
But.  the  boy  next  door 
makes  the  moon  shine  best. 

1946 

As  a  beauty  I  am  not  a  star: 
There  are  others  more  handsome  by  far 
But  my  face,  I  don 't  mind  it 
For  I  am  behind  it. 
The  people  in  front  get  the  jar 
Miss  French 

School  Year  1947-1948 


This  last  one  I  found  in  all  three  books.  I 
believe  it  is  my  favorite.  My  mother  wrote 
it  on  the  first  page  of  my  book  in  1948.  I 
think  it  is  the  best  advice  I  have  ever 
received. 

Live  for  those  who  love  you. 
For  those  whose  hearts  are  true. 
For  the  Heaven  that  smiles  above  you, 
And  the  good  that  you  may  do. 

All  My  Love, 
Mother 

Jan.  9,  1948 
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TRAGEDY  AT  BIG  POND 


By  Kenneth  C.  Gridley 


Part  of  the  tradition  of  Western  Mass- 
achusetts is  the  tragedy  at  Big  Pond  in 
East  Otis.  The  time  of  the  incident  is  a  lit- 
tle vague  but  it  probably  was  the  summer 
of  1919  or  1920. 

The  story  begins  in  Springfield  where 
there  were  well  meaning  people  interes- 
ted in  the  welfare  of  the  under-priviledged 
boys  in  the  city.  The  organization  became 
known  as  the"Boys  Club."  I  am  not  aware 
of  what  activities  were  available  to  the 
boys  in  the  city  but  assume  there  was  a 
gym  and  volunteer  program  directors. 

Some  way  my  parents  learned  that  there 
were  openings  available  for  the  summer 
camp  at  East  Otis.  My  brother.  10  years 
old  and  myself  nine  years  old  were  en- 
rolled for  a  two  week  visit. 

The  journey  from  Springfield  to  East 
Otis  was  disorganized,  perhaps  a  portend 
of  events  to  follow.  Many  of  the  boys 
found  transportation  to  Woronoco  and 
walked  the  remaining  fourteen  miles.  My 
brother  and  I  were  more  fortunate  as  our 
parents  drove  us  in  their  Model  T  Ford. 
The  slow  trip  up  the  mountain  from 
Woronoco  still  stands  out  in  my  recollec- 
tions. How  can  a  boy  contain  his  excite- 
ment and  anticipation  while  traveling  in 
low  speed  in  a  Model  Some  readers 
may  recall  that  the  low  speed  pedal  in  the 
Model  Ts  required  constant  foot  pres- 
sure. This  could  be  a  cramp  producing 


operation.  Later,  when  we  moved  to  Nor- 
wich Hill  my  father  cut  a  forked  stick  to 
hold  the  pedal  to  the  floor.  I  doubt  if 
the  invention  was  ever  copied  but  it  made 
the  trip  up  Pond  Brook  Road  easier  for 
the  Ford  owner. 

When  we  arrived  at  East  Otis  we  dis- 
covered that  the  boys  camp  was  on  an 
island.  I  don't  recall  that  my  parents  were 
surprised  at  this  off  shore  location,  but 
perhaps  they  should  have  been  at  least 
apprehensive.  Eventually  all  the  campers 
were  ferried  to  the  other  side  and  settled  in 
somewhat  sparse  accomodations. 

Of  interest  is  the  make  up  of  the  camp's 
population.  Bearing  in  mind  that  nearly 
all  were  under-priviledged.  the  boys  rep- 
resented several  ethnic  groups,  most  all 
the  children  of  recent  immigrants.  One 
group  stands  out.  the  Armenian.  My 
favorite  leader  came  from  this  group  and 
his  kindness  and  humility  have  remained 
a  pleasant  memory  throughout  the  years. 
I  have  often  speculated  that  his  per- 
sonality was  shaped  by  the  suffering  of  his 
family  in  what  now  is  Turkey. 

The  camp  had  no  exercise  facilities  ex- 
cept swimming.  Therefore  other  sports 
had  to  be  conducted  on  the  mainland. 
This  required  another  ferry  operation. 
Each  day  a  group  of  about  twenty  boys 
and  their  leaders  made  the  trip  to  the 
mainland.  Since  all  could  not  go.  the 
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selection  was  made  on  the  basis  of  good 
behavior.  On  the  day  of  the  incident  my 
brother,  who  could  not  swim,  was  guilty  of 
some  indiscretion  and  was  not  permitted 
to  go  to  the  mainland  with  the  rest  of  the 
group.  I  suspect  that,  his  transgression 
probably  having  saved  his  life,  he  felt  that 
being  a  non  comformist  was  good  for  his 
welfare  and  therefore  spent  many  years 
being  contrary.  Tm  glad  to  say  that  his 
wife  finally  convinced  him  that  it  was  safe 
to  behave  normally. 
I  was  one  of  those  elected  for  the  trip  and 
we  departed  soon  after  breakfast.  There 
was  an  inboard  boat  used  to  tow  a  flat  bot- 
tom row  boat.  As  mentioned  the  two  boats 
contained  about  20  boys  and  their  lead- 
ers. There  were  no  life  jackets.  The  lake 
was  calm  and  we  proceeded  without  inci- 
dent to  the  mainland  and  completed  our 
games  shortly  before  lunch  time.  As  we 
climbed  into  the  two  boats  for  our  return 
to  the  island  I  noticed  that  the  wind  had 
increased  and  there  were  white  caps 
showing.  I  don't  recall  any  consultation 
or  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  and 
we  were  soon  underway  for  the  approx- 
imately one  mile  voyage  to  the  island.  All 
went  well  for  the  first  few  minutes  and 
since  I  was  in  the  row  boat,  if  there  was  a 
conversation  among  the  leaders  in  the 
motor  boat  concerning  our  safety  I  could 
not  hear  it.  However  the  waves  by  now 


were  two  and  three  feet  high  and  scared 
me.  Abruptly  the  motor  boat  made  a  left 
angle  turn  heading  for  the  nearest  land. 
This  put  us  broadside  to  the  waves  and  the 
lower  sided  row  boat  filled  and  sank  lower 
in  the  water.  One  panic  stricken  boy  jum- 
ped away  and  a  leader  went  to  his  rescue. 
The  motor  boat  cut  its  power  to  stand  by 
or  perhaps  it  just  could  not  tow  the  water 
filled  row  boat.  Soon  everyone  was  in  the 
water  either  by  necessity  as  those  from  the 
row  boat  or  leaders  from  the  power  boat 
trying  to  save  the  lives  of  the  panic  stric- 
ken boys.  For  my  part,  since  I  was  in  the 
rowboat  it  was  all  too  evident  that  I  too 
must  take  my  chances  in  the  water.  As  the 
boat  sank  to  where  the  water  was  chest 
high  I  found  an  oar  and  pushed  away  but 
not  toward  the  nearest  land.  This  kept  me 
away  from  the  others  struggling  for  their 
lives  and  eventually  pulling  each  other 
under  water.  Before  long  I  was  picked  up 
by  rescuers  and  that  is  where  my  memory 
stops  as  far  as  personal  recollections  go. 
Of  course  I  was  told  later  that  there  were 
nine  drownings  and  at  least  two  were 
adults  trying  to  save  the  boys.  Also  there 
was  a  court  inquiry  which  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  make  any  charge  of  criminal 
negligence  since  two  adult  counselers  lost 
their  lives.  Fortunately  the  lessons  learn- 
ed from  this  and  other  boating  accidents 
were  responsible  for  today's  boating  laws. 
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Hilltown  Highways 
Fifty  Years  Ago 


In  the  mid  1930"s  the  Federal  Writers'  project  pre- 
pared a  book  entitled  MASSACHUSETTS:  A 
GUIDE  TO  ITS  PLACES  AND  PEOPLE.  Re- 
cently this  book  has  been  reprinted  with  the  title, 
THE  WPA  GUIDE  TO  MASSACHUSETTS.  A 
section  of  the  book  describes  a  number  of  tours  on 
the  State  roads  and  highways.  It  is  here  that  the 
hill  towns  are  described.  What  is  interesting  to  me 
is  that  the  roads,  although  much  improved  are 
basically  the  same  fifty  years  later.  Missing  of 
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course  is  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  which  cuts 
a  swath  through  Russell.  Blandford.  and  Becket 
but  since  it  has  no  entrance  or  exit  between 
Westfield  and  Lee.  it  has  little  influence  on  local 
traffic  patterns.  These  tours  describe  travel  as  it 
was  nearly  fifty  years  ago  through  the  countryside 
and  villages  in  which  we  live  today.  The  descrip- 
tions will  be  familiar  to  the  oldtimers  of  the  area 
for  this  was  how  it  was  when  they  were  young. 

Lucy  Conant 


TOUR  8  A:     From  WILLIAMSBURG  to  HINSDALE.  25.7  m..  State  143. 


Via  Chesterfield.  Woilhington.  and 
Peru. 

Rolled  gravel  roadbed;  very  steep  at 
times;  poor  in  winter. 

STATE  143,  bordered  in  June  by  masses 
of  pink  and  white  laurel,  passes  over  high 
hills  affording  excellent  views.  Heavy 
growths  of  spruce  and  birch  line  both 
sides  for  long  stretches.  The  valleys  are 
narrow  and  the  road  desends  and  ascends 
steeply. 

West  of  Williamsburg  (alt.  494)  on  State 
9  {see  Tour  8),  State  143  begins  a  hilly  and 
winding  climb. 

CHESTERFIELD.  6.3  m.  (town.  alt. 
1440,  pop.  445.  sett,  about  1760.  incorp. 
1762),  originally  called  New  Hingham, 
was  eventually  named  for  the  polished 
Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Farming  and  cattle- 
raising  have  been  the  most  prominent 
economic  activities  from  the  beginning, 
while  the  forests  have  always  encouraged 
the  lumber  trade. 

West  of  Chesterfield.  State  143  drops 


about  600  feet  in  2  miles. 
At  8.6  m.  is  West  Chesterfield  (alt.  795; 
Town  of  Chesterfield)  on  the  East  Branch 
of  the  Westfield  River.  A  small  lumber 
mill  here  is  the  only  appreciable  industr\ 
in  the  town. 

Lcl'l  from  West  Chestorrickt  on  iin  impro\cd  road 
following  the  river  is  Clwsietficld  Gorge  1  /»..I(MK)  feet 
long  and  30  feel  deep.  The  long  grooves  in  the  walls  were 
made  by  glacial  action.  In  the  gorge  a  gift  shop,  nm  by 
an  old-time  Yankee,  has  many  oiid  labor-saving  de- 
vices and  machines  invented  antl  made  h\  the  own- 
er. 

West  of  West  Chesterfield,  the  road 
climbs  steadily. 

At  12.8  m.  is  WORTHINGTON  COR- 
NERS (alt.  1500.  Town  of  Worthington). 

Left  from  Worthington  Corners  on  State  112  is 
WORTHINGTON  CHNTER.  0.7  m.  (town  all.  1460. 
pop  530.  sett.  1 7(i4.  incorp.  1 76S).  a  community  engaged 
in  liairy  farming.  In  season  the  maple  sugar  imkistry 
provides  an  additional  source  ofrcNenue. 

At  2.7  m.  on  State  1 12  is  the  junction  with  a  dirt  road; 
left  here  0.5  m.  to  Indian  Oven,  a  natural  formation  in  a 
large  rock,  saiil  to  ha\c  hccn  uscil  bv  the  Indians  for 
baking. 

.At  5.(1  m.  on  State  112  is  the  \illage  of  SOITH 
WORTHINGTON  (town  of  Worthington).  Left  across 
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the  bridge  here  on  a  country  road  is  the  junction  with 
another  road  at  0.2  m.:  left  here  to  the  Birthplace  of  ihe 
Re\'.  Russell  H.  Conwell  (open),  0.4  aw.,  a  red-painted 
farmhouse,  maintained  much  as  it  was  in  the  early  days 
of  the  educator  who  founded  Temple  University  in 
Philadelphia.  The  main  part  of  the  building  dates  back 
to  about  1800;  the  veranda  and  kitchen  are  recent 
additions. 

About  5.8  m.  on  State  1 1 2  is  South  Worthington  Cascade. 
a  gentle  but  beautiful  falls  with  a  50-foot  drop. 

Northwest  of  Worthington  Corners, 
State  143  passes  between  several  beautiful 
estates  as  it  rises  to  a  higher  level. 

At  14.6  m.  is  the  entrance  to  the  Worth- 
ington State  Forest,  a  412-acre  tract  of 
natural  woodland  (picnicking  facilities), 
with  shaded  walks  and  many  points  of 
scenic  beauty. 

WEST  WORTHINGTON.  17  m.  (alt. 
1300,  Town  of  Worthington).  West  Worth- 
ington Falls,  0.4  m.  south  on  Huntington 
Rd.  makes  a  75-foot  plunge  down  a  tree- 
bordered  gorge.  In  summer  there  is  only  a 
sparkling  rivulet  falling  over  bare  rocks 
into  the  chasm,  but  in  floodtime  there  is  a 
roaring  torrent. 

PERU,  21  m.  (town,  alt.  2295,  pop  151, 
sett.  1767,incorp.  1771),thehighestvillage 
in  the  State,  is  perched  on  the  summit  of 
the  Green  Mt.  Range.  First  called  Par- 
tridgefield.  it  was  incorporated  1806 
under  its  present  name  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Rev.  John  Leland  'because,'  he 
said,  'it  is  like  the  Peru  of  South  America, 
a  mountain  town,  and  if  no  gold  or  silver 
mines  are  under  her  rocks,  she  favors 
hard  money  and  begins  with  a  P.' 

In  former  days  the  poor  of  Peru  were  dis- 
posed of  at  auction.  In  1807  'Abagail 
Thayer  was  bid  off  by  Shadrach  Pierce  at 
90  cents  a  week  for  victualizing  ;  she  was 
auctioned  for  nearly  30  successive  years. 
The  last  of  the  old-time 'Pooh-Bahs'  of  the 
hill  towns  of  the  Berkshires  was  Frank 
Creamer,  a  shrewd  and  entertaining 
public  auctioneer.  He  was  known  as  the 
'Mayor  of  Peru,  holding  all  important 


town  offices,  while  his  wife  held  most  of 
the  minor  ones. 

Because  of  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
church  services  are  held  here  only  from 
May  until  November,  and  school  opens 
in  August  and  is  closed  from  Christmas 
until  March.  A  few  families  hold  to  an  old 
New  England  custom  of  'storing  up  for 
the  winter,'  and  in  the  fall  buy  a  whole 
winter  s  supply  of  groceries. 

Self-sufficiency  and  the  ability  to  solve 
their  own  problems  are  two  characteris- 
tics held  in  high  esteem  by  the  townspeo- 
ple. Back  in  1799,  Charles  Ford  moved 
into  Peru  with  a  horse  and  cart,  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  one  hog.  Since  the  hog  had  to 
walk,  it  became  footsore  and  caused 
much  delay.  A  shoemaker  by  trade,  Mr. 
Ford  had  leather  and  tools  with  him,  so  he 
sat  down  by  the  roadside,  then  and  there 
made  boots  of  sole  leather  for  the  hog,  fas- 
tened them  on,  and  neither  he  nor  his 
traveling  companions  encountered  furth- 
er difficulty. 

The  most  exciting  day  for  Peru  is  the 
second  of  March,  town-meeting  day,  the 
pivot  around  which  the  town  revolves  all 
year.  All  the  townspeople,  young  and  old, 
and  even  Peru  voters  living  in  other  towns 
and  cities  during  the  winter,  turn  out  for 
this  event.  At  times  the  intensity  of  feeling 
almost  creates  a  feud  ~  though  there  has 
never  been  any  serious  disturbance  ~  as 
the  contest  continues,  not  between  the 
regular  parties.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, but  between  those  on  one  side  in 
local  affairs  and  those  on  the  other. 

State  143  continues  west,  and  begins  its 
ascent  of  a  long  hill  through  pleasant 
wooded  country. 

The  Ashmere  Reservoir,  named  by 
William  CuUen  Bryant,  is  passed  at  23.2 
m. 

At  25.7  m.  is  HINSDALE  (.5^f'rowr21)  at 
the  junction  with  State  8  {see  TourlX). 
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Stories  from 
^The  History  of  Washington' 


By  John  Wright  Crane 


THE  LOST  CHILDREN 

One  of  the  early  settlers  was  Gideon 
Bush.  He  had  a  large  family  of  children, 
but  it  is  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  that 
this  story  relates.  His  daughter  Sally  and 
young  son  Gideon  strayed  away  from  their 
brothers  and  sisters  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bor's children,  while  picking  beech  nuts 
one  afternoon.  Upon  discovering  that  they 
were  alone  they  hastily  walked  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  they  supposed  they 
had  come.  Shouting  and  receiving  no  an- 
swer, they  continued  to  walk  in  the  direc- 
tion they  had  first  taken.  Toward  dark 
the  sister  became  alarmed  lest  they  should 
have  to  stay  overnight  in  the  woods  with 
the  danger  of  wild  beasts  roaring  about 
them.  They  continued  walking  and  shout- 
ing until  nearly  dark,  when  they  came  to  a 
large  fallen  tree  and  the  sister  at  once 
planned  to  remain  there  for  the  night.  She 
gathered  dry  leaves  against  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  to  make  a  comfortable  bed,  and 
then  told  her  little  brother  that  she  could 
not  undress  him  and  that  he  would  have 
to  go  to  bed  without  supper  except  the 
beech  nuts  he  had  eaten.  After  covering 
him  with  leaves,  for  the  night  was  chilly 
and  frosty,  she  prepared  for  herself  a  bed 
of  leaves  by  his  side  and  then  with  many 
misgivings,  lay  down  by  the  side  of  the 
little  fellow,  who  was  already  fast  asleep. 
During  the  night  he  awoke  once  and  called 
for  water.  His  sister  told  him  he  was  not 


at  home  and  they  could  not  get  any  water 
until  daylight.  She  again  covered  him  with 
leaves  and  he  was  soon  fast  asleep.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  she  slept  lightly  that  night. 
In  the  morning  when  the  sun  was  shining 
over  the  hill,  they  awoke,  having  passed 
the  night  in  quiet  and  safety,  not  having 
heard  either  wolves  or  other  wild  beasts 
roaming  about  the  forest.  The  little  lad 
complained  of  hunger,  and  she  soothed 
him  by  saying  that  their  father  would  soon 
find  them  and  then  they  would  be  taken 
home. 

When  the  other  children  discovered  that 
two  of  their  number  were  missing  they 
started  at  once  in  search  of  them,  shout- 
ing and  calling  loudly  and  wandering  in 
various  directions.  After  satisfying  them- 
selves that  their  comrades  were  lost,  they 
hastily  returned  to  their  homes.  The  par- 
ents and  neighbors  were  at  once  aroused 
and  they  blew  their  dinner  horns,  fired 
guns,  and  endeavored,  in  every  way  possi- 
ble, to  find  the  lost  children.  When  it  be- 
came dark  they  went  out  with  lanterns  and 
continued  their  search  far  into  the  night. 
The  next  morning  they  started  out  at  the 
first  break  of  day  and  renewed  their  search. 
About  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the 
children  were  seen  by  one  of  the  searching 
parties.  Both  of  them  were  wild  with  fright 
and  ran  from  their  rescuers  like  startled 
deer.  However,  they  were  soon  overtaken 
and  caught,  but  it  was  necessary  to  hold 
them  by  force  until  they  became  rested 
and  quieted  and  were  able  to  tell  their 
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story.  The  little  lad  was  so  weak  he  was 
carried  home  in  the  arms  of  one  of  his 
rescuers.  It  was  an  experience  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  children  and  the  story 
has  been  told  over  and  over  to  other  chil- 
dren about  the  open  fire  on  winter  nights. 

THE  SHEEP  STORY 

That  these  hilltops  were  once  the  home 
of  wolves  and  other  wild  beasts  one  can 
hardly  realize  at  the  present  time.  It  is  re- 
lated that  in  those  early  days  one  of  the 
fathers  upon  leaving  his  home  in  the  morn- 
ing to  exchange  work  with  a  neighbor, 
said  to  his  oldest  son  —  "After  school  is 
over,  drive  the  sheep  in  before  night  fall 
to  secure  them  from  the  wolves."  The  lad, 
busy  with  his  playmates,  forgot  this  re- 
quest until  nearly  night  fall,  when  with 
his  younger  brother  he  ran  swiftly  to  the 
places  where  he  expected  to  find  the 
sheep,  but  they,  after  the  habit  of  their 
kind,  had  sought  some  hilltop  and  early 
had  lain  down  for  the  night.  Therefore 
there  was  no  bell-wether,  grazing  about,  to 
sound  the  bell  indicating  the  location  of 
the  little  flock.  Upon  the  father's  arrival 
home  that  night  the  lad  sorrowfully  told 
him  that  he  had  not  driven  the  sheep  into 
the  fold.  The  father  lighted  the  lantern 
and  looked  for  them  but  to  no  avail.  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  father  heard  the  sound 
of  the  bell.  He  again  lighted  the  lantern 
and  endeavored  to  locate  them  but  was 
not  able  to  do  so.  Arising  early  the  next 
morning  he  went  out  and  found  the  little 
flock  of  sheep  had  been  reduced  from  a 
dozen  to  one.  The  wolves  were  afraid  to 
attack  the  bell-wether  on  account  of  the 
bell  and  to  this  he  owed  his  escape.  The 
season  was  late  and  the  farmer  was  unable 
to  obtain  a  new  flock  from  the  ancestral 
home  in  Lebanon,  Conn,  until  the  follow- 
ing spring.  The  sheep  were  very  valuable 


and  the  lad's  forgetfulness  cost  his  father 
a  great  deal. 

THE  MAD  CAT 

In  those  early  days  there  lived  in  Wash- 
ington a  widow  and  daughter  of  the  name 
of  Bush.  While  they  were  busy  one  day 
with  their  spinning  wheels,  a  roll  of  wool 
fell  upon  the  floor.  As  the  daughter  stooped 
to  pick  it  up  the  family  cat  suddenly  sprang 
upon  her,  bit  her  face  and  scratched  her 
arms.  The  mother  who  rushed  to  her  daugh- 
ter's rescue  was  also  bitten  and  scratched 
before  the  cat  was  driven  out  of  doors.  A 
brother,  who  lived  with  them,  was  alarmed 
at  this  sudden  attack  by  the  cat.  He  con- 
sulted with  the  neighbors  and  it  was  ad- 
vised that  Dr.  Brewster  of  Pittsfield  be 
sent  for  and  a  kind  neighbor  immediately 
rode  to  that  village  for  him.  He  came  and 
prescribed  medicines  for  the  mother  and 
daughter,  charging  them  both  that  if  the 
medicine  was  not  retained  to  notify  him  at 
once,  and  he  would  again  administer  the 
remedies.  The  daughter  did  not  retain  the 
medicine  but  said  nothing  to  her  mother 
about  it,  who  supposed  the  remedies  had 
worked  as  had  been  expected.  A  few  days 
afterward  the  daughter  was  taken  with 
violent  spasms  of  snorting  and  spitting 
like  a  cat.  After  coming  out  of  this  spasm 
or  fit  she  cautioned  her  mother  to  keep 
away  from  her,  as  she  could  not  restrain 
herself  while  in  this  paroxysm.  She  then 
confessed,  thinking  lightly  of  the  affair, 
she  had  not  observed  the  doctor's  orders. 
The  doctor  was  again  sent  for.  She  had 
another  attack  while  he  was  there  and  he 
pronounced  her  case  hopeless.  The  spasms 
became  more  frequent  and  violent  and  she 
had  to  be  restrained  by  being  tied  to  the 
bed.  Finally,  during  one  of  these  attacks 
she  died.  This  story  has  been  handed  down 
from  the  early  days  by  word  of  mouth 
from  one  generation  to  another. 
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Mystery  Shootout 
at  Quarrytown 


By  Walter  D.  Mosher 
(Springfield  Republican  1972) 


On  the  last  normal  day  of  his  life,  Aug. 
23.,  1912,  Milton  Capron  reported  for 
work  around  noon.  He  was  employed  as  a 
bartender  at  the  old  "Riverside  Inn."  The 
inn,  located  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
River  Streets  in  Chester,  has  since  been 
renamed,  "The  Chester  Inn." 

Milt  Capron,  age  61,  was  a  good  natured 
person  well  liked  by  the  people  of  Chester. 
In  spite  of  a  crippled  arm  that  pained  him 
constantly,  Capron  always  had  a  kind 
word  for  all. 

On  that  same  warm,  humid  afternoon, 
in  what  were  to  be  the  final  moments  of 
his  life,  Charles  Wilson,  25,  strode  into  the 
"Riverside  Inn."  It  was  3:53  p.m. 

Wilson  made  his  way  to  the  taproom. 
Stepping  up  to  the  bar,  he  ordered  a  dou- 
ble whiskey.  Milt  Capron  poured  the 
drink.  Wilson  then  made  a  snide  remark 
concerning  the  bartender  s  crippled  arm. 
To  avoid  trouble,  Capron  ignored  Wil- 
son's sarcasm  and  went  about  his  work. 

In  the  next  instant,  Wilson  began  to 
curse  violently.  Moving  away  from  the 
bar,  he  reached  inside  his  work  jacket  and 
whipped  out  a  .38  caliber  revolver.  For 
some  unknown  reason,  Wilson  suddenly 
opened  fire  and  pumped  three  slugs  into 
Capron's  body. 

One  bullet  struck  the  bartender  in  the 
neck.  Another  slug  entered  his  chest.  A 


third  round  ripped  into  the  victim's 
stomach.  Capron  spun  around,  let  out  a 
horrible  scream  and  crashed  to  the  floor. 

Town  Treasurer  Arthur  Wilander  said, 
"the  old  records  show  that  Charles 
Wilson  arrived  in  Chester  during  the  late 
spring  of  1912.  He  was  employed  as  a 
laborer  on  the  old  'Huckleberry  Trolley 
Car  Line.'  None  of  the  townspeople  knew 
much  about  the  strange  young  man  or 
where  he  came  from." 

Some  people  in  Chester  claimed  that 
Charles  Wilson  was  a  bandit  who  had 
robbed  a  bank  somewhere  out  in  Ohio. 
Others  believed  he  was  a  deserter  from  the 
United  States  Army.  Little  did  townsfolk 
realize  that  Wilson  would  eventually  kill 
one  of  their  senior  citizens. 

After  shooting  Capron,  Wilson  dashed 
out  a  side  exit  of  the  taproom  onto  the 
street.  He  gazed  around  as  if  he  expected 
to  see  someone  waiting  for  him.  Then  he 
took  cover  behind  a  tree  and  reloaded  his 
pistol.  In  a  few  moments,  he  began  to  race 
northward  along  River  Street. 

Wilson  had  only  traveled  a  short  dis- 
tance when  the  stillness  of  the  humid 
afternoon  was  shattered  by  the  whip-cock 
of  a  high  powered  rifle.  The  heavy  slug 
kicked  up  a  shower  of  earth  close  to 
Wilson's  feet.  He  stopped  suddenly, 
wheeled  around  and  peered  back  toward 
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Main  Street. 

It  was  then  that  Wilson  must  have  spot- 
ted his  assailant.  He  raised  his  pistol  and 
fired  several  shots.  Wilson  was  aiming  at 
an  open  window  on  the  third  fioor  of  an 
old  warehouse  on  Main  Street. 

A  split  second  later  there  was  another 
whip-crack.  The  sniper  had  triggered  off 
another  round.  This  time  the  bullet  found 
its  mark.  Wilson  dropped  his  revolver 
and  fell  backwards,  blood  spurting  from  a 
ragged  hole  between  his  eyes.  Charles 
Wilson  was  killed  at  4:10  p.m. 

During  the  investigation,  two  empty  .30 
caliber  shell  casings  were  found  near  an 
open  window  on  the  vacant  third  fioor 
loft  of  the  warehouse. 

The  authorities  never  learned  the  idenity 
of  the  deadly  rifieman.  The  case  of  the 
mysterious  sniper  is  unsolved  to  this  day. 

The  bartender  remained  in  a  deep  coma 
until  his  death.  Milton  Capron  died  at 
Noble  Hospital  in  Westfield  at  8:05  a.m., 
Aug.  24, 1912.  He  was  buried  in  the  family 
cemetery  at  Suffield,  Conn. 

The  townsfolk  were  unable  to  locate 
Charles  Wilson's  next  of  kin.  Today,  the 


gunman  lies  in  an  unmarked  grave  at 
Pine  Hill  Cemetery  in  Chester. 

A  strange  incident  took  place  two  weeks 
after  the  murders.  A  tall,  well-dressed 
man  arrived  in  Chester  and  made  several 
inquiries  concerning  the  death  of  Char- 
les Wilson.  The  stranger  refused  to 
divulge  his  name  and  left  town  a  few 
hours  later. 

In  an  interview.  Police  Chief  Dom  Pier- 
giovanni  of  Chester  said.  "At  the  time  of 
the  shootout,  there  was  only  one  sheriff  to 
keep  law  and  order  in  the  town.  Back  in 
those  days,  Chester  was  an  important 
railroad  and  mining  center  known  as 
'Quarrytown'.  From  the  stories  I've  heard, 
old  'Quarrytown'  got  a  bit  wild  at  times. 
However,  today  we  have  very  little  crime 
in  the  community." 

In  the  end  justice  triumphed.  Charles 
Wilson  had  been  gunned  down  by  an- 
other cold  blooded  murderer.  Neverthe- 
less, Wilson's  death  could  never  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  kind  old  barten- 
der. In  Milt  Capron's  demise,  "Quarry- 
town"  had  lost  one  of  its  finest  citizens. 
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After  shooting  bartender  inside  the  Riverside  Inn,  now  the  Chester  Inn.  Charles  Wilson  took 
route  marked  by  dotted  line.  Wilson  was  slain  near  spot  X  by  a  mystery  sniper  firing  from  win- 
dow in  warehouse  at  right. 
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One  Hundred  Years  Ago 

(Items,  taken  from  the  Westfield  Times) 


By  B.J.  Aitken 


1885 

CHESTER:  Elisha  Pease  claims  to  have 
been  injured  by  his  crutch  passing  though 
an  alledged  defective  plank  on  the  south 
sidewalk  of  the  iron  bridge  in  the  village, 
and  offers  to  settle  for  sixty  dollars. 

BLANDFORD:  Although  the  cry  goes 
up  of  hard  times  all  over  the  land,  yet  S.A. 
Barthomew  has  been  obliged  to  send  to 
New  York  to  obtain  help  to  work  on  his 
farm.  This  would  not  seem  to  indicate  that 
laborers  in  this  section  of  the  country  are 
very  near  the  verge  of  starvation. 

SOUTHAMPTON:  O.C.  Searle  has  a 
colt  that  weighed  900  pounds  when  a 
year  old. 

GRANVILLE:  Spring  has  come,  and 
arbutus  are  plentiful,  and  as  fragrant 
ever. 

J.M.  Gibbons  gave  a  party  Thursday 
afternoon.  Forty-five  were  present.  There 
was  quoit  pitching,  an  oyster  supper,  ice 
cream,  cake  and  oranges. 

Quite  a  number  have  whooping  cough 
in  town,  and  the  following  receipt,  which 
has  been  successfully  used  in  that  disease 
may  be  of  benefit  to  others.  One  lemon 


sliced;  one  half  pound;  honey,  two  oun- 
ces; water,  one  quart;  simmer  for  four 
hours;  strain  when  cool.  If  less  than  one 
pint  of  mixture,  add  water  to  make  one 
pint.  Take  one  tablespoon  four  times  a 
day,  also  after  each  fit  of  coughing,  and  of 
course  take  proper  precautions  in  regard 
to  diet,  clothing,  and  protection  against 
foul  chills  and  dampness,  but  have  all  the 
pure  air  possible  when  weather  permits. 

MONTGOMERY:  Steve  Stearns  of 
New  York,  stopping  at  Moore's  Mountain 
House,  has  shot  nine  woodchucks  and 
one  coon.  Two  of  the  former  he  brought 
down  at  one  shot 

HUNTINGTON:  A  black  bass  was 
caught  by  Abner  Peek  of  Southampton 
that  weighed  three  and  one  quarter 
pounds,  but  the  fish  of  the  day  was  caught 
by  I.W.  Dimock  of  Norwich  which 
weighed  four  pounds  five  ounces. 
John  Weeks  was  paid  $125  for  the  loss  of 
horse  and  damage  to  himself,  his  harness 
and  wagon,  caused  by  driving  off  the  river 
bank  into  Mill  pond  at  the  Chester 
Paper  Co. 

The  Day  Brothers  of  Northampton 
drove  through  town  yesterday  with  18 
yoke  of  oxen. 
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A  European  Impression  of 
Shaker  Village 


By  Vera  Schwindshackl 


To  the  European  foreigner  who  drives  to 
Shaker  Village  the  sight  of  that  well-kept 
meadowy  spot  is  most  welcome.  Why 
hasn't  she  enjoyed  the  ride  through  the 
hills  with  all  their  woods  and  brooks  and 
goodlooking  houses?  Oh  yes,  she  has  and 
has  drunk  in  more  or  less  familiar  views 
of  lovely  hillside  country  and  forests,  but 
whatever  landscape  you  encounter  in 
Europe  the  land  is  always  open  to  you  and 
invites  you  to  step  into  its  very  character 
and  to  step  over  the  miracles  that  wind, 
water,  and  rocks  have  brought  forth. 
That  is,  you  find  little  roads  and  footpaths 
guiding  you  along  the  wonders  of  nature. 
You  can  walk  or  drive  on  top  of  these  hills. 
Here  and  there  a  tower  offers  you  a  round- 
about panoramic  view.  You  can  stop  at  a 
small  country  inn  in  the  middle  of  fields 
and  have  a  glass  of  what  you  like.  Even  the 
houses  show  you  where  they  belong.  They 
are  never  built  half-hidden  along  the 
road,  but  either  form  part  of  a  community 
or  else  they  are  lonely  farms  that  seem  to 
rule  over  the  land  like  unpretentious  cas- 
tles. Houses  clearly  indicate  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  landscape  and  its  inhab- 
itants. They  are  gray  in  one  part  of 
Europe,  shining  white  and  embroidered 
with  flowers  in  other  parts  and  grim-look- 
ing with  dark  timbers  somewhere  else. 


Compared  to  them  the  American  houses 
are  useful  and  pretty.  The  forests  still  look 
unexplored  and  impenetrable,  except  for 
a  few  clearances  along  the  road;  whereas 
in  Europe  every  acre  of  land  is  somehow 
used  and  opened  up.  Therefore  the  for- 
eigner will  greet  with  joy  the  sight  of  the 
rather  extensive  piece  of  grassland  and 
trees  at  Shaker  Village.  Finally  here  is  a 
piece  of  land  where  you  can  stroll  about 
as  you  like. 

The  Pioneer  Spirit 

In  visiting  the  village  I  was  most  im- 
pressed by  the  pioneer  spirit  that  is 
manifested  in  the  whole  planning  and 
organizing  of  that  community.  Not  only 
did  the  Shakers  employ  the  most  advan- 
ced technical  devices  of  their  time,  they 
were  also  experimenting  on  something 
new,  though  not  unknown:  the  erection  of 
a  saintly  image  of  heaven  on  earth  that 
would  please  both  man  and  God.  Know- 
ing how  precious  space  is  in  Europe  and 
on  what  a  thrifty  scale  early  19th  century 
thinking  was  still  struggling  to  free  itself 
from  old  bondages,  I  could  not  but  feel 
and  admire  the  appropriateness  of  suffi- 
cient room  for  all  purposes.  The  quarters 
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would  never  be  packed  with  people  as  it 
was  the  case  in  all  small  farms  and  in  all 
towns  at  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  our  Western  society.  The 
vegetable  gardens  are  large  enough  to 
allow  various  crops  in  large  quantities 
and  they  are  also  spacious  enough  to  walk 
through  freely,  without  having  to  step  on 
plants  or  possibly  brushing  them  off  with 
a  long  skirt  All  workrooms  would  pro- 
vide all  the  space  that  workers  reasonably 
needed  for  the  storage  of  goods  and  tools 
as  well  as  for  their  work.  When  you  see 
similar  houses  in  Europe  or  pictures  of 
houses  in  towns,  you  may  inevitably  ask 
yourself  how  on  earth  people  could 
breathe  and  even  work  on  such  limited 
space!  So  for  every  newly  immigrated 
European  or  escapee  from  a  New  Eng- 
land town  it  must  have  meant  a  relief  to 
work  under  luxurious  conditions.  This 
supposition  might  perhaps  explain  one 
part  of  the  original  attraction  to  work  or 
send  one's  children  to  Shaker  Village. 
Life  there  was  free,  more  humane,  and 
more  dignified  that  in  most  other  com- 
munity activities  and  other  places  when 
you  look  at  it  from  the  practical  worker  s 
point  of  view. 

And  work  they  did.  Their  excellent  piec- 
es of  craftsmanship  can  easily  compete 
with  the  best  furniture  and  decorations  I 
have  ever  seen  in  any  European  castle  or 
town  hall  (which  are  normally  200  to  800 
years  old).  The  Shaker  products  are  prac- 
tical and  sober,  and  yet  they  are  a  pleasure 
to  look  at,  with  their  small  19th  century 
ornaments  and  their  very  solid  structure. 

Written  testimonies  frequently  point  out 
the  spotless  cleanliness  dominant  in 
Shaker  Village,  and  this  tidiness  and 
orderliness  has  been  kept  to  this  day.  I 
saw  similar  examples  of  immaculate 
polish  in  Germany  in  450  year-old  wel- 
fare houses  for  poor  workers  that  are  still 
inhabited  today,  while  in  Switzerland  you 


can  take  any  old  or  new  house  as  a  sample 
of  neatness. 

Why  Join  a  Sect? 

Puritanism,  on  the  other  hand  is  a 
phenomenon  that  is  barely  known  in 
Europe.  Thoughout  European  history  re- 
ligious groups  wanting  to  revivify  the 
established  church  usually  put  up  a  new 
order  within  the  church.  Luther  was  the 
only  person  who  ever  succeeded  in  found- 
ing a  large  church  completely  separate 
from  Catholicism. 

Therefore,  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  and 
the  ardent  ferver  of  religious  renewal  that 
once  inspired  the  Shakers'  endeavors  is  a 
phenomenon  not  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
There  is  a  good  reason,  of  course,  for  it 
was  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
country  they  inhabited  that  enabled  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  all  similar 
secluded  communities.  Here  in  America 
where  individual  freedom  was  first  real- 
ized as  a  political  phenomenon  and  as  a 
human  necessity,  any  individual  effort 
could  be  made  to  find  new  ways.  These 
people  had  no  heavy  burden  of  long  tradi- 
tion to  bear  and  no  restriction  by  a  state  or 
church  authority  to  suffer,  so  they  were  as 
free  as  anybody  living  in  any  state  system 
could  possibly  be.  Another  important 
point:  they  did  not  yet  think  or  know 
about  psychological  effects  on  the  indi- 
vidual, so  they  were  free  to  invent  any 
kind  of  restriction  upon  their  own  lives 
that  they  thought  might  help  them  on 
their  way  heavenward.  Thus  they  lived 
under  circumstances  never  existing  be- 
fore or  after  their  time  which  we  today  will 
never  be  able  to  fully  picture.  They  put  up 
their  own  artificial  conditions  -  strict  sep- 
aration of  the  sexes,  hard  work  in  many 
trades  (another  pioneer  ideal),  obedience, 
seclusion,  sober  life-style;  the  conditions 
under  which  we  live  today  are  in  quite  dif- 
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ferent  respects  far  away  from  a  natural 
life-style.  (Just  think  of  our  food,  trans- 
portation, housing,  clothing,  medicine.) 
Therefore  again  we  can  certainly  not 
quite  imagine  what  it  meant  1 50  years  ago 
to  live  through  such  rigid  days:  was  it 
relief  from  responsibility?  Was  it  satisfac- 
tion of  personal  pride?  Was  it  religous  fer- 
vor which  found  channels  to  express 
itself?  Was  it  honest  conviction  of  doing 
God's  will? 

The  answers  are  certainly  manifold  and 
would  open  up  hundreds  of  new  ques- 
tions, for  example:  did  these  people  forget 
the  loss  of  individuality  through  their 
work,  or  did  they  work  to  express  their 
individudality?  Did  their  common  activ- 
ities underline  their  seclusion,  or  did 
their  seclusion  necessitate  common  activ- 
ities? 

When  their  lined-up  dances  left  on  the 
observer  the  impression  that'it  seemed  as 
if  the  walls  were  moving"  we  get  a  good 
description  of  unity,  animated  impulse 
and  yet  stiffness  that  seems  to  charactar- 


terize  the  Shakers  way  of  living  for  about 
100  years.  Though  the  sect  made  efforts  to 
adapt  themselves  it  is  small  wonder  they 
could  no  more  prosper  once  the  idea  of 
individual  enfoldment  was  beginning  to 
be  more  cherished  than  the  worth  of  strict 
obedience  to  given  rules.  As  the  pleasures 
in  this  life  became  more  easily  obtainable 
to  a  greater  number  of  persons,  people  did 
no  more  foster  the  hope  in  heavenly  re- 
muneration in  the  hereafter.  Hard  labor, 
even  in  the  shelter  of  a  small  sect,  was  no 
longer  seen  as  indispensable,  and  so  the 
number  of  the  members  of  this  unique 
community  slowly  decreased  though 
tourism  and  trade  have  made  the  upkeep 
of  their  historic  site  fmancially  possible. 

Seeing  their  place  has  certainly  con- 
tributed to  my  knowledge  of  19th  century 
Puritanism  in  America,  though  it  has  not 
made  clear  to  me  why  young  people  today 
occasionally  make  even  greater  sacrifices 
and  give  up  their  individuality  just  to 
follow  some  extreme  Eastern  or  Western 
religious  leader. 
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Who  Can  Say? 


By  Helen  Scott 


Birds  are  cherished  in  our  family;  we  are 
never  too  rushed  when  a  song  is  poured 
from  a  tiny  throat  not  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  listen  with  deep  joy  and 
thankfulness  when  the  singers  are  visit- 
ing. 

Caged  birds  have  lived  with  us  since  the 
Summer  of  1948  when  our  younger  son, 
Loren,  was  given  "Pretty  Boy,"  a  canary 
who  moved  from  West  Virginia  to  Mass- 
achusetts with  us.  Besides  several 
canaries,  both  male  and  female,  para- 
keets have  brightened  our  lives  also.  At 
present,  two  acrobatic  Zebra  finch  oc- 
cupy a  cage  and  a  place  in  our  hearts. 

Getting  back  to  our  outdoor  joy-bring- 
ers,  we  were  delighted  to  have  a  pair  of 
young  bluebirds  decide  to  select  our 
homemade  house  which  had  been  fas- 
tened to  a  post  in  our  backyard.  Without  a 
doubt,  the  male  was  the  handsomest  we 
had  ever  seen.  He  would  sit  on  the  short 
dowel  attached  to  their  house  to  inspect 
his  mate's  nest  building  while  she  was 
gathering  material,  then  he'd  fiy  to  the 
nearby  maple  tree  to  give  voice  to  his 
love. 

Soon  the  tiny  bluish-white  eggs  were 
being  incubated,  and  we  were  treated  to 
day-long  sweet  songs. 

Bluebirds  hatch  in  about  twelve  days. 
We  were  watching  the  bird  house  one 
morning,  when  another  bluebird  flew 
onto  the  dowel  to  poke  his  head  into  the 


house.  Instantly,  our  young  male  flew  at 
him.  Both  fought  furiously  in  the  air,  then 
continued  after  they  landed  on  the  ground- 
Suddenly,  an  unnoticed  cat  jumped  out 
from  shrubbery,  catching  our  darling  as 
the  intruder  flew  away.  I  dashed  out, 
caught  the  cat  and  choked  her  to  release 
the  bird,  but  he  was  limp;  his  beautiful 
breast  stained  with  his  blood.  Even  so,  I 
took  him  into  the  house,  wrapped  him  in 
flannel,  hoping  he  was  not  gone. 
Now  we  were  anxious  for  the  female 
because  we  knew  her  little  eggs  were  close 
to  term.  Suddenly,  she  flew  out  from  the 
nest,  circling  about,  giving  voice  to  her 
sorrow,  then  she  disappeared  in  the 
woods  nearby. 

Should  we  carefully  collect  those  eggs  to 
try  to  bring  wild  birds  into  being?  While 
we  were  debating,  a  miracle  happened: 
the  female  returned,  accompanied  by  an- 
other male.  We  reasoned  that  she  had 
flown  to  the  woods  to  call  for  help,  and 
this  present  fellow,  also  alone,  responded 
to  her  plea.  The  male  bluebird  is  the  one 
who  takes  charge  of  instructing  the  young 
There  were  four  fledgelings  to  whom  this 
noble  fellow  acted  as  foster  parent. 
Who  can  say?  Was  it  merely  instinct  for 
the  second  male  bird  to  help? 

I  feel  that  all  of  God's  creatures  are 
endowed  with  compassion;  certainly  this 
bird  performed  with  it! 
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Diary  of  Mari  C.  Gibbs 

Part  II 


This  is  a  continuation  of  the  diary  written  in 
1869  by  Mari  Gibbs,  who  was  ten  years  old 
and  lived  in  Blandford  on  the  Chester  road. 

Thurs.  Apr.  1  Delila  was  here  to  dinner& 

supper  Mr  Barker  came  to  see  me  Father 

carried  Grandmother  to  the  meadow  Mr 

Hearn  gave  me  two  oranges 

Apr.  2  Mr  Eli  Knox  &  David  Hearn  are 

setting  the  sugar  place  Doct  Warren  &  Mr 

Barker  were  here  to  dinner 

Apr.  3  Mr  Parker  staid  here  last  night 

David  Hearn  had  been  here  today 

Brought  home  some  syrup  The  first  we 

have  had 

Apr.  4  Cold  and  blustering  sap  does  not 
run  today  made  24  lbs  sugar  in  the 
evening 

Apr.  5  Mr  Asa  Barns  took  dinner  here 
made  20  lbs  of  sugar  Bernard  boiled  sap 
all  night 

Apr.  6  Mr.  Barker  has  been  here  today 
Mother  sugared  off  28  lbs  of  sugar  Ber- 
nard boiled  sap  all  night 
Apr.  7  Enos  Boise  came  to  see  Father 
made  64  lbs  of  sugar  Father  went  to  the 
meadow  Bernard  boiled  sap  all  night 
Apr.  8  Fast  day  Mother  has  made  45  lbs 
sugar  Father  went  to  see  Miss  Miner  she 
was  hiered  out  Bernard  boiled  all  sap 
all  night 


Apr.  9  Made  98  lbs  sugar  Herbert  Tutde 
took  tea  here  Father  boiled  sap  all 
night 

Apr.  10  John  Lester  staid  here  last  night 
made  50  lbs  sugar 

Apr.  11  Sap  ran  well  Bernard  boiled 
all  night 

Apr.  12  George  Harger  called  here  this 
morning  Mrs.  Franklin  took  dinner  here 
Made  30  lbs.  sugar  Father  boiled  sap 
all  night 

Apr.  13  Made  104  lbs  sugar  today  Ber- 
nard boiled  all  night 
Apr.  14  Made  63  lbs.  of  sugar  Bernard 
boiled  all  night 

Apr.  15  Made  100  lbs  of  sugar  Bernard 
boiled  all  night 

Apr.  16  Friday  Mother  went  to  the  Fac- 
tories in  the  afternoon  Made  69  lbs  sugar 
Bernard  boiled  all  night 
Apr.  17  Made  61  lbs  sugar  comencedon 
a  new  barrel  of  flour  today  Father  boiled 
all  night 

Apr.  18  Bernard  has  boiled  sap  all  day  it 
does  not  run  much 

Apr.  19  Mrs.  Franklin  came  here  today 
made  50  lbs  sugar 

Apr.  20  Finished  boiling  sap  today  made 
54  lbs  sugar 

Apr.  21    Mother  finished  up  the  sugar 
works  made  17  gals,  of  molasses 
Apr.  22  Uncle  William  took  tea  here 
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Floor  Plan  of  Gibbs  House 
Drawn  by  Amy  Gibhs  Barrett 
January  19i<2 

Gibbs  House  on  Chester  Road,  '4  mile  from  Chester  line. 
Sold  by  Robert  Coons,  1981.  Taken  down  to  be  rebuilt  in  New  York. 
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Father  went  to  the  Factories  Aunt  Mary 
19  years  old  today 

Apr.  23  Uncle  John  was  here  to  supper 
Father  brought  Aunt  Mary  &  Artie  here 
this  evening  Mr  Hinsdale  came  here  to 
see  Mrs  Franklin 

Apr.  24  Albert  Edwards  was  here  to  din- 
ner Aunt  Mary  went  to  the  meadow  & 
Artie  Father  went  to  the  Factories  Uncle 
Chs  called  here 

Apr.  25  Tabby  had  one  little  kitten  today 
Delila  staid  here  last  night  Father  &  Hat- 
tie  went  to  meeting  Aunt  Mary  &  Artie 
came  home  with  them 
Apr.  26  Mrs  F.  Smithes  called  at  the 
door 

Apr.  27  Albert  Edwards  paid  for  part  of 
the  sugar 

Apr.  28  Harry  finished  sawing  the 
wood 

Apr.  29  Mr  Parker  staid  here  last  night 
Apr.  30  Mrs  Nye  &  Mrs  Charles  Wait 
called  here 

Sat.  May  1    Commenced  snowing  at 

noon  rain  &  snowed  all  afternoon  the 

ground  white  with  snow 

May  2  Stormy  all  day  been  looking  for  a 

yearling   Mr.  Hearn  &  boys   Father  & 

Bernard 

May  3  The  trees  all  covered  with  ice,  has 
been  snow  squally  today  George  Harger 
staid  here  all  night  Aunt  Ellen  is  thirty 
four  years  old 

May  4  Father  carried  Aunt  Mary  home 
very  cold  went  after  Mrs  Franklin  in 
the  morning 

May  5  Father  went  to  the  Factories  this 
evening  brought  me  some  figs 
May  6  Mrs  Franklin  cleaned  the  cheese 
room  today 

May?  Mrs  Franklin  made  soap  &  clean- 
ed the  back  buttery 

May  8  Father  &  Bernard  went  to  Eli 
Cross's  in  the  evening  Mother  sowed 
some  fiowers 

May  9  Father,  Hattie  &  Ella  went  to  the 


meadow  to  meeting  Mrs  Franklin  went 
home 

May  10  Sarah  &  Addie  were  here  to  tea 
Mari  Tuttle  called  here  Herbert  swapped 
horses  with  Father  Grandmother  Fish  is 
59  years  old  today 

May  11  Mrs  Gregory  &  Mrs  Mitchel 
came  here  to  make  a  visit  Mother  had 
gone  to  Grandfather's  Father  went  after 
Mrs  Franklin  this  morning  Grandmother 
came  home  tonight 

May  12  Jennie  Gregory  &  Ida  came  here 
at  noon  to  see  me  Father  &  Mother  went 
to  the  Factories 

May  13  Mother  has  sowed  the  flower 
seed  Father  &  Harry  have  been  working 
in  the  garden  Mr  Loomis  called  here 
May  14  Father  went  to  the  Factories  after 
oats  Mrs  Franklin  went  home 
May  15  Harry  Martin  caught  me  18 
trout  today 

May  16  Showery  did  not  any  of  us  go 
to  meeting 

May  17  Hattie.  Frank  &  Willie  went  to 
school  out  on  the  street  today  Miss  Smith 
came  home  with  the  children 
May  18  Miss  Smith  has  the  sick  head- 
ache today  does  not  keep  school  went 
home  in  the  afternoon 
May  19  School  kept  today  the  children 
came  home  in  the  rain  Father  was  to 
the  Factories 

May  20  Uncle  Lorenzo  &  Aunt  Dolly 
Ann tookdinnerhere  Grandmotherwent 
home  with  them 

May  21   Mrs.  Philo  came  here  Mother 

went  home  with  her  &  got  some  vinegar 

May  22  Father  &  Bernard  went  to  the 

Factories  in  the  evening 

May  23  Mother.  Hattie  &  Ella  went  to 

meeting  at  the  round  hill  schoolhouse 

Mrs  Bartholomew  called  here 

May  24  Mr  Leet  bought  a  pig  paid  9 

dollars 

May  25  Father  went  to  the  Factories 
Uncle  Fry  came  here 
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May  26  Sold  a  pig  to  Mr.  Oatley  Father 
finished  planting  corn 
May  27  Mother  &  Uncle  Fry  went  to  the 
meadow  Aunt  Ellen  came  home  with 
them  Uncle  &  Aunt  Ellen  gone  to  Becket 
this  PM 

May  28  Uncle  Fry  came  from  Becket 
Uncle  John  28  years  old 


May  29  Father  carried  Uncle  Fry  to  the 

Factories  Hattie  &  Ella  went  to  see  Sarah 

&  Addie  Father  swaped  off  his  buckskin 

horse  from  some  steers 

May  30  Rainy  did  not  any  of  us  go  to 

meeting 

May  31  Father  has  been  mending  fence 
with  Philo  Knox  &  Eli  Knox  today 
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In  Praise  of  Handwork 


By  Lucy  Conant 


There  is  something  both  creative  and 
relaxing  about  doing  things  with  your 
hands  while  watching  TV,  visiting  with 
other  people,  being  a  passenger  in  a  car  or 
plane,  or  just  spending  an  evening  at 
home.  It  is  possible  to  watch,  listen  or  talk 
while  your  hands  are  busy.  Down 
through  the  years  women  have  been  for- 
tunate in  having  a  variety  of  things  to  do 
with  their  hands  while  sitting  —  knit- 
ting,crochet,  hand  sewing,  quilting,  need- 
lepoint etc.  While  some  men  knit  or  do 
needlepoint,  traditionally  there  hasn't 
been  that  much  sit  down  work  for  men  to 
do  with  their  hands,  except  whittling  or 
tying  fishing  flies.  Particularly  in  this  day 
of  watching  television,  much  time  is  was- 
ted and  hands  are  used  for  eating  fatten- 
ing snacks  rather  than  creating  objects  of 
utility  and  beauty. 

I  grew  up  during  World  War  II  when 
knitting  was  both  patriotic  and  popular. 
Despite  being  taught  both  knitting  and 
sewing  by  my  mother,  only  knitting 
"took".  In  college  we  knitted  during  lec- 
tures and  dormitory  bull  sessions,  and  the 
test  for  expertise  was  being  able  to  knit 
argyle  socks  while  at  the  movies.  Later  I 
continued  to  knit  during  nursing  school. 
While  being  on  call  for  the  delivery  room, 
my  room  mate  and  I  jointly  knit  a  sweater 
—  she  did  the  back  and  I  did  the  front. 


Despite  all  sorts  of  dire  predictions,  our 
knitting  was  almost  identical,  and  the 
sweater  turned  out  just  fine  and  was  worn 
and  enjoyed  for  years. 

Then  somehow  I  stopped  knitting  —  for 
no  particular  reason,  just  that  I  was  doing 
other  things.  However,  years  later  when  I 
was  contemplating  elective  surgery  I  rea- 
lized that  I  needed  something  to  do  in  the 
hospital  besides  reading  and  watching 
TV.  So  I  bought  a  sweater  kit  and  took  my 
yarn  and  needles  with  me  to  the  hospital. 
More  than  ten  years  later,  this  sweater  is  a 
well  worn  favorite. 

I've  been  knitting  ever  since.  After  I 
moved  to  Chester,  I  took  spinning  lessons 
and  acquired  a  spinning  wheel  and  then  a 
fiock  of  sheep,  so  now  I  can  manage  the 
entire  process  from  sheep  to  mittens  or 
sweater.  I  don't  do  much  knitting  in  the 
summertime,  but  come  the  dark  indoor 
evenings  of  fall,  out  come  the  knitting 
needles  and  balls  of  yarn,  both  commer- 
cial and  handspun.  If  the  electricity 
should  go  off.  as  it  does  from  time  to  time 
in  the  country,  spinning  and  knitting  are 
two  ancient  skills  that  can  be  done  in  the 
dim  light  of  candles  and  kerosene  lamps. 

Spinning  is  a  peaceful  occupation  that  is 
an  excellent  antidote  to  the  violence  of  the 
evening  news  on  TV.  If  there  is  something 
that  I  particularly  want  to  watch.  I  just 
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stop  the  wheel  for  a  few  minutes  and  con- 
centrate on  the  TV,  but  much  of  the  news 
is  presented  by  people  talking  and  you 
really  don't  need  to  watch  very  closely. 
Frequently  I  will  have  two  kinds  of  knit- 
ting on  hand  at  the  same  time,  plain  knit- 
ting which  needs  little  attention  to  take  to 
meetings  and  for  TV  watching  and  more 
complicated  knitting  where  stitches  must 
be  counted  and  patterns  followed. 
The  handwork  that  was  originally  done 
out  of  necessity  to  provide  clothing  and 


linens  for  household  now  has  become  a 
useful  hobby  and  creative  outlet.  These 
time  honored  skills  are  as  valuable  today 
as  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Although  little  girls  don't  do  samplers 
any  more,  the  handcrafted  quilts,  sweat- 
ers, chair  seats  and  a  host  of  other 
household  and  clothing  items  are  just  as 
practical  and  beautiful  as  they  ever  were. 
Not  only  may  all  those  sayings  about  busy 
hands  be  true,  but  the  products  have  value 
as  well. 
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More  on  Dr.  Huffmire 


Doctor  Huffmire's  wife  had  requested 
that  the  following  piece,  that  appeared  in 
the  Country  Journal  April  8,  1982,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Stonewalls  winter  issue 
about  her  husband,  the  late  Dr.  John 
Huffmire.  It  was  not  found  until  the 
magazine  had  gone  to  press. 

The  following  was  written  by  B.J.  Aitken 
in  her  column  "About  the  Hilltowns." 

Dr.  John  Huffmire,  our  town's  dedicated 
doctor  and  friend,  died  six  years  ago  April 
30. 

Coming  here  and  setting  up  his  practice 
in  1927,  he  gave  the  rest  of  his  life  caring 
for  the  people  of  the  Hilltowns.  Many  of 
the  citizens  of  our  town  were  brought  into 
this  world  by  Dr.  Huffmire,  and  for  years 
hardly  a  person  around  these  parts  hadn't 
visited  the  doctor  at  one  time  or  anoth- 
er. 

For  most  of  these  years  he  still  would 
make  house  calls  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night.  Some  remember  his  making  such  a 
call  when  the  weather  was  so  bad  he  was 
brought  to  his  patients'  home  by  a  horse- 
drawn  sleigh. 

After  many  a  telephone  call  he'd  close  by 
saying'T'll  leave  it  on  the  mantel."  It  was  a 
common  sight  for  patients  in  his  waiting 
room  to  see  someone  walk  in  and  pick  up 
a  little  white  box  or  bottle  from  the  fire- 
place mantel.  He  gave  free  medicine  to  his 
patients  if  he  had  what  was  needed  in  his 
supply  room.  No  one  will  ever  know  how 
many  people  never  received  a  bill  because 
the  doctor  knew  they  couldn't  afford  to 


pay  and  were  either  unemployed  or  hav- 
ing it  rough. 

Dr.  Huffmire  was  an  avid  reader  and 
always  stressed  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing up  with  the  latest  in  the  ever-changing 
field  of  medicine.  He  often  read  medical 
journals  into  the  early  morning  hours. 
The  close  contact  with  people  made 
general  practice  appealing  to  him.  In  his 
earlier  years  of  practice  he  did  his  own 
"bone"  work,  deliveries,  surgery,  pedia- 
trics and  general  medicine.  He  said  once 
of  his  country  practice.  "If  I  had  it  to  do 
over  again.  I  can't  think  of  anything  else  I 
would  rather  do." 

Another  doctor  now  has  Dr.  Huffmire's 
office  in  the  big  house  on  East  Main 
Street.  Sitting  there  brings  back  the  mem- 
ories of  the  old  doctor,  and  it's  often  the 
topic  of  conversation  as  the  people  visit 
with  one  another  about  "Huffie"  as  he 
was  fondly  called.  The  mantel  is  empty 
now.  No  little  bottles  or  written  instruc- 
tions about  the  waiting  medicine  for  his 
"out  patients"  to  pick  up. 

I  remember  a  true  story  that  I  read  a 
number  of  years  ago  in  the  Readers 
Digest.  It  was  about  a  country  doctor  such 
as  our  Dr.  Huffmire.  He  served  his  people 
for  years  and  the  people  loved  him.  This 
doctor  had  his  office  on  the  second  fioor 
in  a  large  old  building  in  town.  A  little 
sign  hung  outside  the  stairway  that  led  up 
to  his  office.  It  read  "Doctor  Upstairs." 

When  the  doctor  died  the  people  of  the 
town  wanted  to  do  something  in  his 
memory,  but  were  too  poor  to  have  a  mon- 
ument made.  Sometime  later,  a  person 
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visiting  the  graveyard  went  to  put  some 
flowers  on  the  doctor  s  grave.  There  in  the 
very  spot  where  the  beloved  old  doctor 
was  at  rest,  was  the  sign  that  had  hung  for 
so  many  years  beside  the  stairway  — 


"Doctor  Upstairs."  The  people  had  found 
a  fitting  memorial  after  all.  This  story 
always  reminds  me  of  our  own  Dr.  Huff- 
mire,  who  is  also  "Upstairs." 


★    ★★★★★★★★★★★  ★★★★★★★ 


Five  Kernels  to  the  Hill 


By  May  Smith 


As  a  child  I  remember  dad  plantingcorn 
or  beans  in  the  garden  by  hand.  He  would 
reach  into  an  old  tin  can  which  he  carried 
the  seeds  in,  or  sometimes  he  wore  an  old 
apron  with  a  pocket  across  the  front.  He 
would  take  the  seeds  in  his  hand  and 
always  drop  five  to  a  hill.  For  the  larger 
gardens  such  as  the  corn  fields,  he  had  the 
horse  drawn  planter  and  would  test  this 
on  hard  ground  or  on  the  road  way  to  be 
sure  it  was  dropping  only  five  kernels  to 
a  hill. 

Guess  I  alwaysjust  took  this  for  granted - 
-  standard  procedure  —  then  after  a  while 
I  wondered,  "Why  five?" 

A  while  ago  in  a  very  old  book  I  saw  prin- 
ted what  perhaps  is  the  answer. 

Five  Kernels  to  the  Hill. 

1  for  the  Birds 
1  for  the  Crows 
1  to  Rot 
2  to  Grow 

But  many  times  the  crows  would  take 
it  all. 
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Genealogical  Queries 


Wish  the  parentage  of  Charles  Taggart, 
who  served  in  the  37th  Regt.  Mass.  Volun- 
teers. He  was  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  Probably  born  in 
Blandford.  Mass. 

Doris  W.  Hayden 
R  364  Hayden  Road 
Blandford,  Mass.  01008 

According  to  WPA  Guide  to  Massachu- 
setts written  in  the  1930's  the  first  Mur- 
rayfield  Grammar  School  in  Huntington. 
Mass,  housed  a  historic  bell  stolen  by 
Union  soldiers  from  New  Orleans  during 
the  Civil  War.  Can  any  one  add  to  this 
statement? 

Huntington  Historic  Soc. 

430  Worthington  Rd. 
Huntington,  Mass.  01050 


Doing  family  history,  would  like  to  cor- 
respond with  descendants  of  following 
surnames.  Daniels.  Bennett.  Orcott,  Tur- 
ner, Johnson,  Atwood,  Whitney,  Blair. 
Hope  to  gather  information.  Most  from 
Becket  area. 

Mrs.  Grace  Wheeler 
Worthington  Rd. 
Huntington,  Mass.  01050 

Was  Mary  E.  Frisbie  -  born  Blandford, 
Mass.  1843  married  to  a  Bartlett  son  of 
Stephen  and  Rosa  Bartlett  of  Worthing- 
ton, Mass.?  Would  like  all  data  on  Mary 
and  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Grace  Wheeler 
430  Worthington  Rd. 
Huntington,  Mass.  01050 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


Looking  over  a  copy  of  "Journal  and  Documents  of  the  Valuation  Com- 
mittee 1860,"  I  noticed  the  following  information  on  the  hill  towns  in 
this  area. 


Dwelling 
Houses 


Blandford  255 

Chester  246 

Chesterfield  184 

Cummington  217 

Huntington  207 

Middlefield  120 

Montgomery  69 

Otis  202 

Plainfield  138 

Williamsburg  317 

Worthington  205 


Shops       Grist  Saw 
Mills  Mills 


19  0  13 

12  0  1 

26  3  8 

28  2  7 

14  4  5 

6  1  7 

0  1  2 

19  1  16 

17  1  0 

26  1  5 

12  0  10 


Woolen  Other 


Mills        Mills  Mills 

0  0  1 

2  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  2  4 

0  1  0 

0  1  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  1  0 

2  2  0 

0  0  1 


Blandford 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Cu  mmington 

Huntington 

Middlefield 

Montgomery 

Otis 

Plainfield 

Williamsburg 

Worthington 


Paper 
Mills 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Tannery 
Leather 
Mfg. 

4 
1 
0 


Boot-  Wooden- 
Shoe  Ware 
Factory  Factory 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


4 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 


Foundry 


0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 


Machine 
Shop 


0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
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Tool 

Schythe 

Metal 

Orebed 

Factory 

Axe 

Mfg. 

with 

Factory 

Furnace 

Blandford 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chester 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chesterfield 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Cummington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Huntington 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Middlefield 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Otis 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Plainfield 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WilHamsburg 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Worthington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

This  may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers,  as  it  was  to  me.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  Williamsburg  had  more  dwellings  than  Agawam  - 
294;  Longmeadow  -  266;  Ludlow  -  203;  Southwick  -  253;  and  even  West 
Springfield  with  339  was  a  little  larger.  Time  certainly  does  change 
things. 

Art  Bastion 
Ingalls  Road 
Cheshire,  MA  01225 
Last  owner  of  the  former  Kyle's  Store,  Huntington. 
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Gilman.  Harriet 

-Chester  Schools  in  the  Good  Old  Days.  F8():2 
Goodhue.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.W. 
-The  Williamsburg  Flood  of  1874,  S83:23 
Guild,  William 

-Twenty-six  Miles  on  the  Western  Railroad, 

S81:22 
Hart,  Edna 

-Remembrances,  W81 :10 
Haskins,  Jacquelin 
-The  Farmhouse  (poem),  W82:8 
—Autumn  (poem).  F82:33 
Hawkins,  Gordon 
-Doorstone  (poem),  F81:16 
-Berkshire  Nostalgia  (poem),  F81:16 
-letter,  F81:36 

-Skiing  from  His  Florida  Home,  W82:4 
-letter.  Su82:36 
Hayden.  Doris 

-Local  Picture  Writings.  W81:27 
-How  it  was  Done  in  Olden  Days.  S81:27 
-letter.  S82:23 
-letter,  S83:36 
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Hayden.  Mrs.  Ralph  W. 
--Weaving.  F80:8 
Higgins,  Rev.  Frank  A. 
-Basketry  in  Blandford.  W81:22 
Hill,  Peggy 

-Sevenars  Music  Festival,  S82:2 
Hitchcock,  Justin 

-Selected  Remarks  and  Observations.  S83:15 
Higley.  Charles  W. 

-Chester  Wreck  of  1893  -  Update,  W84:2 
Hoechstetter.  Deborah 

-Neatly  Packaging  Cummington's  Past,  F83:3 

Howe,  Herbert 

-letter,  S81:38 

Hoyle,  Suzanne 

-Stone  Walling  (poem),  S83:31 

Hubbard,  Howard  Munson 

-Recollections.  F82:34 

Hunter,  Madeline 

-Ode  to  November  (poem),  F80:34 

James,  Ulysses  S..  Jr. 

-letter,  F81:37 

Jensen,  Evelyn 

-Mighty  Kite  (poem),  S82:20 

-A  Song  for  Spring  (poem),  S82:21 

-Flying  Grasshoppers  (poem),  Su82:20 

-The  Bagworm  (poem),  Su82:21 

Joslyn,  Ida 

-How  Does  Your  Garden  Grow?,  S81:10 
-editorial,  F81:C 

-The  Wild  Flowers  That  Nobody  Sees,  F81:5 
-Worthington  Roads,  S82:30 
-editorial,  W83:C 
Kellogg,  Seth 

-Our  Changing  Birdlife,  Su82:25 
Kelly,  Joan 
-letter,  S83:37 
Kites,  Clifford 

-I  Remember  Cresent  Mills.  Part  II.  S80:23 
-Days  of  Carpetbagging  and  Edwin  S.  Burr. 
F80:12 

-I  Remember  Crescent  Mills.  Part  III.  F80:23 

-I  Remember  Crescent  Mills.  Part  IV.  W81:4 

Kuczynski.  Carol 

—Autumn  (poem).  F8():32 

Lazarus.  Ellie 

-editorial.  S80:C 

Libardi.  Carl 

-Water  (poem).  W81;12 

Lieneck.  Marjorie 

-Mother's  Day  (poem).  S83:28 

Lyman.  Rufus 

-An  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Rufus  Lyman  (1822- 
1912).  Su83:33 


Lynes.  Brooke 

-Bittersweet  Helix  (poem).  W83:12 
-editorial,  Su83:C 
-Equinox  (poem).  F83:9 
MacAusland.  Jan  Martineau 
—Fond  Farewell  (poem).  Su83:20 
—Country  Roads  (poem).  Su83:21 
Marsh.  Meredith 

-The  Patchwork  Quilt  (poem).  W81:21 
Mason.  Howard 

-The  Forest  of  Western  Massachusetts  Hill 

Towns.  Su81:28 
-A  Brief  History  of  Logging  in  the  Hilltowns, 

W82:35 

—Growing  Christmas  Trees  in  the  Hilltowns. 

F83:7 
Mason.  Louise 
-editorial.  S81:C 
—editorial.  S83:C 

—George  Washington  Frost  -  Man  of  Many 

Hats.  Su83:22 
-The  New  England  Hurricane  of  1938.  F83:14 
McCorkindale,  Barbara 

-Blowing  in  the  Wind  -  News  about  Montgomery. 
Su8():8 

-A  Visit  with  Bill  Hall,  Su8():  12 
—editorial,  Su81  :C 

-Linda  Siska:  Hilltown  Artisan,  Su81:24 
-An  Irreverent  Look  at  our  Forebears.  Su82:22 
-The  Bells  are  Ringing....  Su83:10 
-The  New  England  Hurricane  of  1938.  F83:17 
-The  Springfield  Ski  Club  of  Blandford.  W84:3 
Meissner.  Jim 

-The  History  of  Early  Russsell.  S81:36 
Meredith.  Betty 

-The  Odyssey  of  Calla  Lilla.  Su83:15 
Mills.  William  S. 

-Buying  Land  in  Chester  80  Years  Ago.  F81 :30 

Mollison.  Lucie 

-School  Days.  S81:2 

Moody.  Minnie  Hite 

-Martin  Root,  W81:37 

Noony,  Frank  S. 

-follow-up  to  Alderman  farm  article,  S8():36 
-The  DeWolfs  of  Chester  Hill,Su81:13 
-Apples,  F82:6 
-letter,  S83:36 

-Mountebanks.    Charlatans    and  Nostrums. 

Su83:17 
-letter.  Su83:37 
O'Leary.  Francis 
-letter  S80:35 
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Oppenheimer,  Grace 

--Chester  Hill  Church  Suppers,  Su83:27 

O'Shea-Noonan,  Mary  Beth 

-Granville  Mountain  Deer  (poem),  F82:33 

Otis,  Virginia  Ladd 

--Cemetery  Love,  S80:26 

-Geology  in  the  Pioneer  Valley,  F81:28 

-Autumn  Thoughts,  F82:ll 

Polan,  Karl  W. 

-October  Night  (poem).  F80:33 
Paone,Brenda  Renaud 
-editorial,  W81:C 

-Whose  Violet  Patch  is  This?,  F81:4 

Parson,  Frank  S. 

-Story,  Su81:33 

Pelkey,  Mrs.  Ethel  Sternagle 

-Tip-top  Wedding  in  Middlefield.  F83:18 

Pike,  Julie,  editor 

-Montgomery  (from  History  of  the  Connecticut 

Valley.  1879).  Su80:25 
Potter.  Dorothy 

-Soapstone  Quarried  in  Middlefield.  S80:6 
Reid,  Collin 

-Building  for  my  Father  (poem),  S81 :21 
—How  Soon  Hath  Time  (poem),  F81:17 
-Accident  (poem),  W82:3 
Rynerson,  Dean 
-Solar  Kiln.  S8():  19 
Scott.  Helen 

-The  Listening  Deer,  F80:22 

-The  Chosen  Master,  Su81: 19 

-Exhilarating  Wild  Flowers,  F81:3 

-The  Fortitude  of  the  Swallows.  S82:36 

Sierra.  Damaris  Fernandez 

—How  Does  Your  Garden  Grow?  -  Maple  Leaf 

Gardening.  S81:l  1 
Smith,  Beverly 
-Kinnebrook  Road.  S82:31 
Smith.  Edward  Church 
-Middlefield's  Centennial  1883.  S83:2 
Smith.  Madeline 
-School  Days.  S81:2 
Smith,  May 

-Grandma  Williston,  S81:15 

-letter.  S83:8 

Smith,  Philip  Mack 

-Middlefield's  Centennial,  1883,  S83:2 

Speckles,  Fred 

-September  (poem),  F80:32 

-Indian  Summer  Days  (poem).  F80:33 

Stevens.  Walter 

-Major  Samuel  Buffington.  W83:36 


Strom.  Andrea 

-Shaking  off  Old  Images,  S83: 1 1 
-editorial,  F83:C 
Sullivan,  Beth 

-Gravestone  Epitaphs  of  Westfield,  W82:9 

Suriner.  Priscilla  Packard 

-March  8.  1930  (poem),  S80:8 

Sweeney,  Marion  R. 

-Thrasher  Hill  Road,  S82:32 

—Letters  to  Jennie,  Su82: 10 

-The  Message  of  the  Maples  (poem).  S83:37 

Thayer.  Luann 

-The  History  of  Eariy  Russell.  S81:36 
Theriault.  Philip 

-The  Battle  of  Dexton  (fiction),  W82:25 

Tiffany,  Susan  E. 

-Quilting.  S80: 10 

VanCleef,  Frank  Chapman 

-Excerpts  from  Ninety-nine  Bottles.  W84:33 

Warner.  Charles  F.,  editor 

-A  Journey  Through  Chester,  Blandford  and 

Montgomery  in  1892.S82:24 
Wheeler.  Grace  Barr 
-editorial.  W82X: 
-Tracing  Your  Roots.  W82:2 
-The  Vanishing  Clothesline.  F82: 12 
—Growing  Up  in  Bancroft,  Su83:30 
White.  Alberta 

-Elfin  Snowfiakes  (poem).  W83:20 
"Magic  in  the  Night  (poem).  W83:21 
-Autumn  Evening  (poem).  F83:20 
Whiting.  Thelma 

-Stanley  Cowell:  A  Life  of  Service,  F82:28 
Williams.  Milton 
-letter,  S81:38 
Wyman,  Percy 

-Evening  Star  of  Life  (poem),  Su81:21 
—Bygone  Fourths  (poem),  Su81:22 
-Chestnut  Trees  and  Fence  Rails,  F81:10 
-September  (poem),  F81 :20 
-The  Haunted  House  (poem),  F81:34 
-My  Troubles  with  Overiand   83B  of  1916, 
W82:13 

-Going  to  the  Grist  Mill  When  I  Was  a  Boy, 

S82:8 

-Westfield  1900,  Su82:12 

-Wood  -  Years  Ago  (poem),  W83:34 

-One  Day  in  a  Boy's  Life  in  the  Winter  of  1906. 

W83:35 
-North  Blandford.  S83:22 

—Percy  Wyman's  Younger  Life  as  Written  Just 

Before  His  80th  Birthday.  F83:31 
-Life  on  Breezy  Hill  Farm,  W84:15 
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Ackley.  Jennifer.  W82:23,  24 

Bargeron.  Heather.  W81:20:  S81:C 

Birrell.  Natalie. S80:20, 21. 38;  Su80:C.  3;  F80:2. 22; 

W81:3.  11;S81:10.  18.  19, 20.21.23.24.25.  29.35; 

Su81:  2.  20,  21.  24.  30;  F81:2.  15.  27.  34;  W82:3; 

S82:C.  3,  4,  25,  26,  29;  Su82:3,  18.  20.  21.  24.  BC; 

F82:13.  20.  21.  33;  W83:5;  S83:9.  24.  31;  Su83:9. 

13.  20.  21.  34;  F83:13.  20;  W84:4.  13.  21 
Bohdanowicz.  Mary.  F81;C;  W82:C;  S83:33; 

Su83:C 
Brainerd.  Terra.  W82:31 
Camel.Jean.F82:19;  W84:9 
Carmel.  Claire.  F80:37;  F81:16 
Cook.  Karin.  S80:22;  F80: 1 2,  25;  W8 1  :C ;  Su81 : 1 8; 

F81:13;  W82:6;  S82:35;  F82;C;  W83:30;  F83:16, 
30;  W84:25 

Daniels.  Gordon.  W82:35 
Draper.  Simon.  S82:36;  Su82;C 
Drew.  Bernard.  S80:13;  W81:34.  36 
Drew.  Donna.  Su80:28.  29.  32.  37;  W83:29 
Greany.  Wendy.  W83:BC 
Hayden.  Doris,  W81:23 


Higgins.  Karen,  F82;23;  W83:16;  Su83:29 

Jay,  Kristin ,  F80:32,  33,  35;  W8 1 :30,  3 1 ;  F8 1 : 1 7.  20; 

S82:17;  Su80:26.  27.  29;  F82;8;  S83:20.  21; 

F83:C 

Kantor.  Bryan  S..W82:20 
King.  Redford  L..  Su80:20 
Lazarus.  Ellie.  S80:C 
Lennon.B.,  W82:8 
Lynes,  Brooke,  F81:25 
Rapisarda,Mary,  S81:9,  37 
Rogers,  Donald  John.  S80: 1 3;  F80:C;  Su8 1  :C.  4. 5. 
6.  7 

Sansone.  Cecelia.  W81;12.  15;  Su81:12 
Smith.  May.  S81:16.  17 

Strom.  Andrea.  F82:BC;  W83;C.  20.  26.  27.  34 

Strom.  Signa.  S83:C 

Theriault?  Philip.  W82:27 

Toombs,  Louise.  S82:8,  9;  Su82:7;  F82:27 

Ugone.  Jana.  F81;31 

Wheeler,  Laurie,  S82: 10;  F82:2 

Wrobleski.  Annagrett,  S80;2,  4 
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Country  Cricket 

BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

MfiJiCfues  <x  v7fri5 

The  Corners  Grocery 

Telephone:  413-238-5531 

HUNTINGTON  ROAD  -  RT.  112 
WORTHINGTON,   MA  01098 

Worthington,  Mass.  01098 

JACQUIE  BRIDGE^AAN 

TELEPHONE 
413-238-5366 

Wolcott  Realty 

CatewayA,«*t 

NORTH  ROAD  WESTFIELD 

Specializing  in  Country  Property 

Serving  the  Hilltown  Area 

To  BUY  or  SELL  call  us. 
We  have  many  exclusive  listings 

CALL  562-4778 

1  Basket  Street 
Huntington 
667-3101  667-3102 
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RIVER  BREEZE  SHOP 

Rte.  112  •  Huntington,  Mass. 

Handcrafted  Gifts 
Antiques 
Post  Cards 

Grace  Wheeler,  Prop.  •  Phone  1-667-3438 

Open  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  9  AM  -  5  PM 

B.F.  CASSIN 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

Formerly  C.  G.  Pero  Insurance 
General  Insurance  -  Life  -  Health  Insurance 
SERVING  THE  VALLEY 
Call  and  Compare 

Main  Street,  Huntington,  Mass.  01050 
Tel.  667-3081 

(%i(£ya£uii) 

HUNTINGTON  TRUE  VALUE  HARDWARE 
MAIN  STREET 
HUNTINGTON,  MA.  01050 

667-5531 

HARDWARE,  PAINT 

PLUMBING  &  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

CROSS  PHARMACY 
James  O'Grady,  B.S.,  R.Ph. 
1  West  Main  Street 
Huntington,  Mass.  01050 
Phone:  667-3055 

Convalescent  Aids 

Sales  &  Rentals 
Foods  plus  Vitamins 

MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 

serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  over  30  years 

DARRYL  FISK,  Prop. 

^^^^^  Stonehengineering 

Builds  and  repairs  stonewalls, 
foundations  and  wells 
Creating  in  Stone,  Brick,  Ceramic  Tile 

Ferro-cement 
BRUCE  MASON              Moss  Hill  Rd. 

Russell,  MA. 
467-3832  862-3815 

RTF.  20    RUSSELL.  MASS 
Phone  862-3608 

Open  Seven  Days  A  Week 
Specializing  In  Pizzas,  Grinders  A  Dinners 

ORDERS  TO  GO 

" FRIES DUEST  BAR  IN  THE  VALLEY" 

WESTFIELD  PHARMACY  .  INC. 
Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

Convalescent  Supplies  -  Cards 
Candy  -  Gifts 

Tel.  562-4411 

65  Franklin  Street  •  Westfield,  Mais. 

We  Maintain  a  Complete  Record  of  All 
Your  Family's  Prescription  Purchases 
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A  Country  Bookstore 

20.000  Good  Used  Books 
For  Your  Browsing  Pleasure 


Victorian  Prints,  Antiquarian  Post  Cards 
Wide  Selection  of  Greeting  Cards 
Party  Goods  ~  Gifts 

Open  7  Days  10  A.M.  -  5  P.M. 

Paulson  Books 

Allen  Coit  Road 
Huntington,  Ma.  01050 

(From  Rte  112  in  Huntington,  take  Rte 
66  172  miles  to  top  of  hill,  then  left  on 
Searle  Rd.  to  1st  right.) 

Always  buying  books  and  old  postcards 

CALL  BARBARA  667-3208 


Printing  Center 

Century  Village 
138  Memorial  Avenue 
West  Springfield,  MA  01089 
(413)  736-5223 

We  Make  You  Look  Good® 


Dewhurst 

Frisbie 

Graphics 


1  (413)  243  -  0362 


We're  with  you  every  step  of  the  way. 


Hi II towns  Working  Together... 

Country  Journal 

A  Weekly  Publicaiion 
"Devoted  lo  the  Needs  of  the  Hilliowns" 

667-3211 

Main  Street  Huntington,  MA 


For  ihr  mosi  in  perMmaJ  computing 

Century  Village    138  Memorial  Avenue 
West  Springfield,  MA  01089 
413-736-21 12 
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HELPERS 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gil  Billings 
Harriet  U.  Fish 


FRIENDS 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Hiers 

Mrs.  Edward  Miller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Virgil  Pierson 

Virginia  Brown 

Kathleen  Fletcher 

Mrs.  Glenn  Koger 

Gordon  Tinker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jon  Brooks 

Anonymous 

Lois  Ashe  Brown 

Carl  Libardi 

Walter  I.  West 


PATRONS 

Mrs.  Martha  Huffmire 
Natalie  Birrell 
Herbert  Farwell 


READERS  PLEASE  NOTE: 

If  there  is  a  Last  Issue  notice  in  your  magazine,  please  renew  promptly  as 
we  have  no  other  means  of  notifying  you  that  your  subscription  has  lapsed 
Back  copies,  when  available,  cost  added  postage  to  send. 

Please  notify  us  if  your  address  changes.  Magazines  will  not  be  forwarded 
and  will  be  lost  if  we  do  not  have  your  new  address. 


"Itwas  the  early farmerwho  madegood  use  ofwhat  Nature  provided;  the  stonewalls 
served  as  boundaries,  fences  to  enclose  livestock,  retaining  walls  to  hold  back  the  soil, 
and  foundations  for  houses  and  barns.  " 
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